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"Commercial Training under State Supervision" is a subject 
which can hardly be said to be in its infancy, but is one which can 
more appropriately be said not to exist. Commercial education 
has become a part of the high-school curriculum, not by design, 
but rather because of the impossibility of disregarding the demand 
for it. The rapid increase in the number of the high schools offer- 
ing business training, and the more phenomenal increase in the 
number of pupils taking this work, are more or less apparent 
to all. The real growth of commercial education dates back to 
about 1890. In 1893 there were 15,220 pupils taking the com- 
mercial work in public high schools. In 1895 this number had 
increased to 30,320. During the next twenty years, from 1895 to 
1915, the number has increased from 30,320 to 161,250, or over 
500 per cent. This growth, however, has not developed because of 
any directed effort in its behalf, but rather in spite of an effort to 
the contrary. The demand for commercial training became so 
insistent that it could no longer be disregarded. Pupils were leav- 
ing the public high schools to go to private business colleges for the 
purpose of preparing for a definite bread-earning career, and tax- 
payers objected to supporting public institutions which did not 
train for necessary occupations. Though there is no intention of 
belittling the "classical" and "cultural" education, it must be 
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remembered that commercial education is the outgrowth of a real 
demand for training for useful occupation, and of a general dis- 
satisfaction and opposition to the firmly rooted "classical" and 
"cultural" training. A study of the percentages of present-day 
pupils taking high-school studies reveals these facts: English, the 
most universal of all high-school subjects, has increased, in the 
period 1 890-1 905, about 30 per cent; mathematics, about 10 per 
cent; Latin, 20 per cent; modern languages, 10 per cent; natural 
sciences, Greek, and civics have actually decreased 10-25 P er cent. 
During the period in which these subjects have had only a very 
limited growth, and some of them have suffered reverses, com- 
mercial education, together with other vocational subjects, have had 
a phenomenal increase of about 200 per cent. The tendency during 
this period, as indicated by these statistics, is evident. We may 
lament the fact that our population is becoming "commercialized," 
yet the tendency is evident and the fact remains. If we cannot 
control the tendency the best thing we can do is to adjust ourselves 
to it. Fortunately, though probably unwillingly, the educational 
world has, at least partially, heard and heeded the demand for 
commercial education. 

The opposition, if such it may be termed, to commercial educa- 
tion has come from several sources. Business until the last twenty 
or thirty years was comparatively simple. Our fathers who were 
successful in business thirty or forty years ago did not have 
modern conditions of competition, complex labor problems, numer- 
ous legislative restrictions, etc., to contend with. The business 
world was then the most promising field for the man of good judg- 
ment and energy. Successful business men often prided themselves 
on the lack of an education, believing success was based on shrewd- 
ness rather than on training. These men regarded the teacher as 
a theorist and entirely impractical. This opposition had to be 
overcome, but to the teachers of commercial subjects belongs little 
of the credit for the change which has been produced. The attitude 
of present-day business men is due entirely to changed economic 
conditions. Today the modern business man regards training as 
just as essential to success in the world of commerce as is a medical 
training necessary to the success of the doctor or a training in law 
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essential to the success of the lawyer. The business man recognizes 
the fact that commercial and industrial supremacy is no longer due 
to blind chance and sentiment, but that there is necessary to suc- 
cess a thorough understanding of complex commerce and industrial 
life. There is, everywhere, a genuine indication of the willingness 
of business interests to co-operate with educational institutions in 
the effort, and the hope, that there may come from the various 
institutions of learning men and women who are able to assume 
responsible positions in this modern, intricate, and complex com- 
mercial era in which we live. 

The greater drawback to the growth and development of com- 
mercial education had its origin within the membership of the edu- 
cational fraternity itself. Educators, of both secondary and higher 
institutions of learning, looked disdainfully upon this form of edu- 
cation. Commercial training was cordially spurned because of its 
" practicability," its "utility," and its ultimate end, "material 
gain." This distrust has not been entirely eliminated. Our insti- 
tutions of higher learning still regard commercial training as beneath 
the dignity of a college study, and still adhere to the contention 
that the ideal of training for material gain is opposed to the ideal 
of training for culture. These institutions hold that commercial 
education is not scientifically administered, and this criticism is at 
least partially true even if not entirely just. We know there are 
teachers of commercial subjects who have had little or no training 
for the particular work which they are doing. The lure of com- 
mercial education has been too strong for many. The other depart- 
ments of secondary education have been readily supplied with 
teachers, but not so the departments of vocational education. 
There has been a real scarcity of college-trained commercial 
teachers and this field has been among the best in educational work. 
Because of the scarcity of teachers of commerce and business many 
teachers turned to it, whether properly prepared or not. That this 
has been a fact we must admit, but we may be pardoned if we turn 
back to the institutions of higher education and ask, "What have 
they done to correct this condition, and what steps have they taken 
to produce an available supply of teachers who are able scientifically 
to administer commercial training in our secondary schools?" 
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Colleges and universities uniformly have felt that commercial edu- 
cation was of so inferior a quality that they could not possibly give 
recognition to it. If commercial training in high school was as 
poorly administered as they believed it to be, then surely there never 
was a matter which so thoroughly demanded the earnest attention 
of the colleges. Two years ago there was not a state college or 
university giving training especially designed and intended for 
commercial teachers. A study of the current issue of the annual 
catalogues of fifty state universities and colleges indicates a very 
commendable change in this respect. The state universities of 
South Dakota, Montana, Illinois, California, Oregon, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota make very special reference to the courses for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers (see Table II). The summer-session 
announcement of the University of Wisconsin does likewise. 
Among the privately endowed institutions, the University of 
Chicago, Wharton School of Commerce, Columbia University, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, New York University, and the 
University of Pittsburgh make prominent mention of this course. 
The fact that the institutions mentioned are giving attention to the 
matter of the training of commercial teachers is indicative of 
greater future success for business training. 

Not only are the state institutions recognizing a duty in the 
training of commercial teachers but they have also accepted the 
demand for commercial education in other particulars. In 1880 
the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance was organized as the 
first institution of higher learning to give a complete course in 
business training. This fall, of the fifty state colleges and universi- 
ties included in Table II, forty-six are offering courses in commerce. 
Of the remaining four institutions which do not give courses in 
business training two are strictly technical educational institutions 
and would not be expected to give commercial courses. These 
institutions have, however, been included in the compilation 
because they are representative state institutions of the states in 
which they are located. In addition to the institutions included 
in the compilation there are numerous privately endowed colleges 
and universities which also offer courses in commerce. Four of 
the state universities and one state college mentioned in Table II, 
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Units 
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Cornell University 

Delaware College 

Indiana University 

Louisiana State University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy 

Miami University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Pennsylvania State College 

Purdue University 

Rhode Island State College 

Rutgers College 

State College of Washington 

State Teachers' College of Colorado. , 

State University of Iowa 

State University of Kentucky 

State University of Nevada 

University of Alabama 

" " Arizona 

" " Arkansas 

" " California 

" " Colorado 

« Florida 

" " Georgia 

" Idaho 

" " Illinois 

" " Kansas 

" " Maine 

" " Michigan 

" " Minnesota 

" " Mississippi 

" " Missouri 

" " Montana 

" " Nebraska 

" " New Mexico 

" " North Carolina 

" " North Dakota 

" " Oklahoma 

" " Oregon 

" « South Carolina 

" " South Dakota 

" " Tennessee 

" " Texas 

" Utah 

" " Vermont 

" Virginia 

" " Washington 

" " Wisconsin 

" " Wyoming 

West Virginia University 
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namely, Louisiana State University, University of Montana, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, University of California, and the State 
Teachers' College of Colorado, include in their courses in commerce 
the subjects of stenography and typewriting and give credit for 
these subjects toward the Bachelor's degree. 

Table I brings out another fact which is of very material sig- 
nificance. Of the fifty colleges and universities tabulated, forty- 
one now accept from j to 8 high-school units in commerce of 
the 14 or 15 units required for entrance to these institutions. The 
state colleges and universities have been rather active along this 
line and the high schools should not be unnecessarily alarmed about 
this feature of their commercial curriculum. These state institu- 
tions have always responded actively in so far as entrance credits 
are concerned. They have been, and always will be, very ready to 
accept toward entrance those subjects which are a part of well- 
regulated high schools. 

The foregoing statements are an attempt to bring out, first, the 
importance which commercial education has attained in both sec- 
ondary and higher education, and secondly, the opposition which this 
form of education has had to overcome. These factors are signifi- 
cant and they have a bearing on the subject of " Commercial Train- 
ing under State Supervision." That form of education for which 
the Reports of the Commissioner of Education for 1895 and also for 
19 1 5 show an increase in numbers enrolled of over 500 per cent dur- 
ing the last twenty years; that form of education which is now being 
offered in some form or other in 73 per cent of public high schools; 
that form of education which is maintained in important established 
departments of 2,191 public high schools; that form of education 
which is offered in forty-six out of fifty state colleges and univer- 
sities; and that form of education which is preparatory to the life- 
occupation of 20 per cent of all college and university graduates, 
being exceeded in numbers by only one other occupation, namely, 
— teaching — has attained such importance that it cannot longer be 
denied. Business training has been given recognition by both uni- 
versities and secondary schools and has become so firmly established 
that it now devolves upon educators so to administer this training 
that the best results may be accomplished and the desired ends 
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attained. And this is the task which must presently be given care- 
ful consideration by the state educational bodies. In order to 
accomplish the desired purposes of commercial education there 
must necessarily be pressure brought to bear which will tend to unify 
this form of training in secondary schools. Courses of commercial 
study must be more carefully planned, there must be a closer 
relationship and proper sequence of business training in secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education, and some definite 
steps must be taken to produce an available supply of properly 
trained teachers of these subjects. 

State supervision of commercial education is essential to the 
proper establishment of this popular and growing field of training. 
That this is necessary and essential to its proper development can- 
not be seriously questioned, but the form of supervision and with 
whom it shall rest are questions upon which there may be a greater 
variation of opinion. As stated at the outset, state supervision is 
not even in its infancy — rather, it does not exist. It would appear 
that there are available two methods of state supervision which 
would be effective: supervision by the state central educational 
body — namely, the department of the state superintendent of edu- 
cation — or supervision through the state university. 

Before attempting to indicate a preference for either of these 
methods it may be well to note what has been accomplished by the 
two forms of supervision in so far as other secondary-school studies 
are concerned. The state department of education of each of the 
forty-eight states has without question rendered an invaluable 
service in the development of secondary education. The value of 
unification of high-school subjects, provision for the proper quali- 
fication and certification of teachers, provision for length of the 
school year, and the constructive aid rendered through the inspec- 
tion of secondary-school work, and the enactment of sound educa- 
tional legislation, must be attributed to the state department of 
education. But in spite of the efforts of this department there 
remains much to be accomplished. This is especially true in so far 
as it relates to the proper and scientific presentation of high-school 
subjects. There seems to be a lack of incentive on the part of the 
school authorities to comply strictly with the suggestions made by 
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the central educational body. The suggestions made by it are too 
frequently regarded much in the same light as are the suggestions 
and orders of any superior authority. It is also a fact that the 
state department of education is now overcrowded with the various 
and numerous demands made upon it and as a result much of the 
inspection of high-school work is not being carried out as was origi- 
nally intended. Table III is a compilation of answers obtained 
from the departments of education of forty-eight states. This com- 
pilation brings out the fact that in ten states no attempt is made to 
inspect commercial training in the high schools. Of the thirty-three 
states where this work is inspected and supervised, in only two, 
California and New York, is this inspection done by an authority 
on vocational education. On the basis of this statement it could 
hardly be expected that business training should have attained a 
rank of merit. Nor is it probable that the central educational 
body of the state will find time in the future properly to supervise 
this important field of secondary education. The state of New 
York, through its central educational body — -the Board of Regents 
— supervises all work in high schools. This supervision is very 
complete, extending even to the giving of examinations in all 
high-school subjects. The plan has been productive of much good, 
especially in so far as uniformity of courses of study, subject- 
matter of the course, number of hours allotted to each subject, and 
matters of that nature are concerned. The plan is not as satis- 
factory as one would believe if the words of teachers working under 
it are a fair criterion of its merits. The objection to the plan lies 
primarily in the method used to accomplish the desired end. While 
the supervision of high-school work is performed by experts in each 
high-school study, yet the supervision itself is not as complete as 
it should be. The Board of Regents depends very largely on the 
"Regents' Examination" to produce the kind of school work it de- 
sires. There are in the service of the Board of Regents examiners 
and supervisors who are experts in the work they supervise, but 
the supervision is inadequate, owing to a force insufficient for 
proper supervision. This has been the universal experience with 
supervision by the state department of education. If the states 
were willing and ready to employ a sufficient number of special 
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inspectors and supervisors, on the plan adopted and in use with 
the Board of Regents of New York, much could be accomplished. 

The second method of supervision of high-school work to which 
reference has been made is that of inspection and supervision 
through the agency of the state university or state college. The 
inspection of secondary-school work had its origin in the action 
taken by the University of Michigan. About 1870 this institution 
began the inspection or visitation of high schools for the purpose 
of accepting high-school credits toward university entrance require- 
ments. Other state institutions quickly followed the lead of the 
University of Michigan, and during the next twenty years this 
became a common practice of most of the higher educational insti- 
tutions. The method of inspection is more significant than the 
fact that inspection was carried on. Each department of the insti- 
tution sent out one of its members, generally the head of a depart- 
ment, to inspect the work of the high school in that particular line 
of work. This constitutes an early recognition of an important 
fact, namely, that supervision and inspection of secondary-school 
work should be done by experts in that field of education upon 
which it is desired to pass judgment. The number of high schools 
increased very rapidly, the curricula of high schools became varied, 
and the number of institutions of higher education also increased. 
As a result of the two first-mentioned facts, inspection became a 
financial burden to the institutions conducting this work. The 
increase in the number of institutions conducting such inspection 
and investigation gave rise to another objection, namely, each insti- 
tution was inspecting the work of high schools which had been 
inspected by some other institution. There was an unnecessary 
and expensive duplication of work. It is because of this fact that 
associations of colleges were formed, such as the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in 1901, and the 
Association of Southern Colleges and Secondary Schools, and other 
similar associations. 

The inspection of secondary schools has continued and exists 
today to a more marked extent than ever before. The results 
obtained through university and college inspection have been very 
gratifying. Much of that which is good in secondary education at 
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the present time is directly due to the efforts of these institutions 
of higher learning. Colleges and universities have exerted an influ- 
ence upon the thoroughness of secondary education which is second 
to no other influence. Secondary schools, because they desired to 
have their graduates admitted to these higher educational institu- 
tions, and because they wished to be well thought of by these 
institutions, have yielded to the suggestions made to them. While 
we often hear the criticism that secondary schools are catering 
to the demands of colleges and universities, and only a relatively 
small percentage of the high-school graduates enter college, yet it 
cannot be seriously denied that what is good for the college and 
university is also good for the boy or the girl. Boys and girls do 
not, and will not, suffer greatly because of the restrictions and 
demands made upon the secondary schools by the colleges and 
universities. 

Of the two methods of inspection of high-school work there is 
little doubt of the superiority of the latter-mentioned method. The 
inspection on the part of the colleges has been more thorough and 
more productive of good. Quotations from the sixth, seventh, 
and ninth annual reports of the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board are very striking. This organization was formed 
for the purpose of inspecting and accrediting secondary schools to 
the colleges and universities comprising its membership. In those 
cases where the secondary school was not accredited through 
inspection, graduates were admitted to the colleges upon examina- 
tion. The sixth annual report contains this statement : "It appears 
from the tables that the percentage of failures [in college] among 
those who enter on certificate is much lower than among those 
entering on examination." The seventh report again contains this 
statement: "The percentage of failures among those entering on 
certificates continues much lower than among those who enter on 
examination." The ninth annual report reads: "From this it 
appears that the number of failures among those entering on 
examination is relatively half as many again as among those enter- 
ing on certificate. This difference between the two classes persists 
from whatever point of view we regard the statistics." These 
statements are important. They indicate to some extent the value 
of inspection to secondary work. The schools whose graduates are 
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admitted to college upon the completion of the high-school course 
feel a keener interest in the proper preparation of the pupil than 
do those institutions whose graduates must depend upon themselves 
and their own efforts in order successfully to pass college-entrance- 
requirement examinations. 

In Table III, of the thirty state departments of education which 
comment on the value of inspection and supervision of high-school 
work, twenty-three hold that there would be improved commercial 
work in the secondary schools if that work were properly supervised. 
Seven states report to the contrary. The reports made by these 
seven states are, however, influenced more by the thought of the 
expense involved in such inspection and supervision than they are 
by the conviction that such inspection would not be productive of 
good. Table III shows the attitudes taken by the state colleges 
and universities. In answer to the question, "Would there be 
improvement in the standard of commercial education in high 
schools if this work were inspected carefully and by specialists in 
commercial education?" twenty state institutions commented. 
Seventeen answered in the affirmative, two reported that they had 
no definite information on which to base an answer, and one lone 
institution objected to inspection in any form on the ground that 
such inspection or supervision killed initiative. 

There is little doubt of the desirability of inspection and super- 
vision of high-school commercial training. However, those who 
are engaged in secondary commercial education are, and justly may 
be, opposed to the kind of inspection which the state institutions 
are doing at the present time. So long as they continue to pass 
judgment on the work of every department of the high school, just 
so long will there be ineffective and worthless inspection and super- 
vision of secondary commercial training. It is not plausible, much 
less probable, that there are in these state institutions men who are 
qualified to pass judgment on every phase of secondary education, 
and also qualified to render constructive criticism with reference to 
such education. What is needed is not inspection, but helpful and 
constructive suggestions with reference to commercial training, and 
this aid cannot be given except by one who is properly and ade- 
quately trained in commercial pursuits and practices in all lines and 
phases of commerce and industry. This is a work in which the 
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TABLE III 
Statistics of State Departments as Public Education 



Do the State 

Normal 

Schools Give 

Commercial 

Course ? 



Does Depart- 
ment of 
Education 

Inspect 

High-School 

Commercial 

Work? 



By Whom Is 
This Done ? 



Would Inspection of 

High-School 
Commercial Work by 

Specialists in 

Commercial Education 

Tend to Improve 

That Work? 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
California. . . 
Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 



Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico. . . . 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island. . . 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
West Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



No 
No 



No 



Yes 

No 

U 

Yes 

No 



Yes 

U 

No 

U 

Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 

U 

Yes 

No 



Yes 
No" 



Yes 

No 



Yes 

U 

It 

No 



Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 



Yes 

Yes' 



Regular 



Regular 

Special 



Yes 



No 
Yes 



No 

U 

Yes 



County 
superin- 
tendent 



Very much 
Yes 



Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 



Regular 
Regular 



Believe so 



Regular 
Regular 



It would 

No 



It should 



Yes 

No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 



Regular 
Regular 



Very Valuable 
Present satisfactory 



Yes 



Regular 



It might 

Not at present 

Undoubtedly 



Yes 



Regular 
« 

Special 
Regular 



Yes 

Certainly 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Regular 



Probably 

a 

Possibly 
a 

Probably 



No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 



No 



Regular 
Regular 



Doubtful 
Rarely 

No 



No 
Yes 



Probably 

Yes 

Would 
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state institutions have been very weak, and because of the general 
and traditional opposition to commercial training this particular 
field of vocational training has received only very little aid from the 
higher institutions of learning. There has been no co-ordination 
between secondary and higher educational institutions in the 
matter of commercial education. A change in policy is bound to 
come and the time is not very far distant. 

Two state institutions have resorted to inspection of secondary 
commercial training by specialists in commerce; they are the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the University of Texas. These institu- 
tions apparently have recognized the importance of commercial 
education in the secondary schools of the states from which they 
draw the majority of their students, and have taken it upon them- 
selves to direct the business training in the high schools of their 
states to the end that it may eventually be properly and scientifi- 
cally administered in these high schools. The departments of educa- 
tion of both institutions very enthusiastically indorse the plan which 
has been in practice for a little over two years. Professor Treleven, 
of the University of Texas, and Professor Morton of the University 
of Wisconsin, under whose direction this inspection of high-school 
commercial work has been carried on for their respective institu- 
tions, have no doubt been able to produce results which have been 
gratifying to the institutions which they have represented. Time 
will not permit an extensive discussion of the details of the work of 
inspection of both these institutions, and yet it seems necessary to 
point out some of the possibilities of this entirely new form of high- 
school supervision. 

A quotation from a report of the Committee of School Visita- 
tion of the University of Texas will best serve to indicate the results 
accomplished through the specialized supervision and inspection of 
commercial education in Texas high schools. The report reads in 
part: 

Until two years ago the commercial work in Texas high schools was 

extremely poor We immediately availed ourselves of Professor 

Treleven's assistance and a new era was opened for business training in the 

high schools of this state The schools are not only willing, but are 

anxious for the visits. Furthermore, they are always ready to better their 
work when they receive proper instruction I may say, without hesi- 
tation, that very great changes have come in methods, in equipment, and in 
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results in the commercial work of our schools as a direct result of sympathetic 
and helpful visitation." 

It is probably not amiss to say that the Committee on Accredited 
Schools of the University of Wisconsin was originally indifferent to 
commercial education in secondary schools, and in the University 
as well, if it did not actually oppose such education. Under the 
direction of a man thoroughly trained in commerce, one who had 
strengthened and supplemented training with actual practical expe- 
rience, a man possessed of rare judgment, capable of passing fairly 
and constructively upon the value of high-school commercial work, 
it was hardly possible to do otherwise than produce desirable 
results. Professor Morton, the inspector for the University of 
Wisconsin, has brought about a marked change in Wisconsin high- 
school commercial work in the two years of his efforts in that 
direction. The inspection of business training in Wisconsin was 
carried forward as it has never been before. His inspection con- 
sisted in careful investigations of methods of teaching, qualification 
of teachers, equipment of the department, standardization of com- 
mercial courses, adjustment of time allotted to various subjects, 
and the giving of really helpful and constructive criticism. In the 
judgment of the Committee on Accredited Schools the conditions 
which were revealed were sufficient compensation for the work 
involved in inspection. But it is safe to make the statement that 
commercial training in those high schools which were inspected has 
materially improved. This fact is attested by the members of the 
Committee on Accredited Schools and is borne out by the state- 
ment of high-school teachers of commercial work in the state of 
Wisconsin. 

It would appear that this is the most logical method of procedure 
in an attempt to bring commercial training to the level which it 
deserves. The universities have wielded a powerful influence upon 
secondary education through the inspection of high-school work. 
They can do likewise with that form of education which now ranks 
fourth in the percentage of units of all high-school work. But this 
inspection must be instituted and carried on by men who are 
especially well trained, and experienced as well, in commercial work. 
The teachers of commercial subjects would welcome constructive 
inspection and supervision, but they wish to be judged by those who 
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are capable of passing judgment on their work. We do not want 
a professor of English, mathematics, or Greek to inspect our work 
and attempt to make comment thereon. If the state universities 
desire to do something really beneficial to commercial education in 
the high schools of their respective states, they should engage the 
services of trained experts in commercial education and send such 
experts among us to inspect and give helpful suggestions. Let the 
state university suggest what would be the proper commercial cur- 
riculum and how best to administer training in the subjects which 
are included in such a course of study. 

When the state universities undertake this work one thing is 
quite sure to come with it. The universities will then feel a more 
thorough responsibility toward a duty which properly belongs to 
such institutions; namely, they will recognize the fact that if the 
universities are to pass judgment on secondary commercial training 
they have their own interests to protect, and that the interests of 
the universities will best be preserved if they takes active steps to 
produce an available supply of properly trained commercial teachers. 
If 25 per cent of the graduates of all colleges enter the teaching pro- 
fession, then surely a department of education which has attained 
the proportions which commercial education has reached should be 
given proper recognition. That this state of affairs is now fairly 
well on its way has been mentioned earlier. Seven state institu- 
tions are giving special attention to this work. It will be interest- 
ing, in this connection, to observe, within the next few years, the 
movements of the University of Oregon. Professor Morton, the 
former inspector of commercial training at the University of Wis- 
consin, has assumed the position of director of the Department of 
Commerce at the University of Oregon. Because he is a thor- 
oughly practical commercial educator it will be interesting to see 
what takes place in Oregon. His work as inspector was a revela- 
tion and an inspiration, and the results he accomplished were most 
convincing. He will, no doubt, put into practice to an even greater 
extent the knowledge gained through his experiences in his former 
position. Being thoroughly convinced, personally, that state uni- 
versity inspection of secondary commercial work is the only real solu- 
tion of the state supervision of that work, I look eagerly to the work 
which Professor Morton is certain to do in the state of Oregon. 
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When the state universities fully recognize that they have a 
duty to perform, and when they take it upon themselves to train 
teachers properly for the most rapidly growing form of education, 
then may we hope to see greater improvement in commercial train- 
ing. A commercial teacher of the present needs more than an 
elementary knowledge of bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
and commercial law. These branches are now recognized as merely 
technical, though very important. More important for the com- 
mercial teacher is a broad knowledge of commerce and finance, and 
clear perception of the relationship between technical subjects and 
the general science of business, a knowledge of the psychology of 
business, and a knowledge of methods of teaching commercial sub- 
jects. Seeing that commercial teachers are so qualified is the work 
which the state universities must perform. There now are fourteen 
states in which the state normal schools give training for commercial 
teachers, but this work should also be undertaken by the colleges 
and universities, if we wish to have teachers of business training as 
well trained as teachers of other subjects. We need more business 
men with a clear knowledge of the nature of industry and a body 
of men with a higher standard of business ethics. It is the duty 
of the public educational institutions to provide this necessary 
training. Both secondary and higher institutions of learning have 
responded generously to the public demand for commercial educa- 
tion, but much remains to be accomplished. 

The state institutions will probably argue that specialized 
inspection and supervision of high-school studies will involve an 
expense which is too great to bear. The cost of specialized super- 
vision may be high, yet it is relatively no higher than is the cost of 
doing well any other kind of work, and it is only that work which 
is well performed which is worth even limited expenditures of 
effort and money. It is possible to provide for state college 
or state university specialized inspection and supervision of 
high-school studies through the college associations of which the 
various institutions are members. The association may be able to 
do the desired work with entire satisfaction to all parties concerned. 
In addition to being a more economical plan it presents features and 
possibilities which seem worthy of further consideration and serious 
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thought. If the various college and university associations of the 
United States desire to pass judgment on the work of high schools, 
they should recognize more fully the fact that only specialists in any 
one field of education can pass properly, fairly, and constructively 
upon the value of secondary-school work. Commercial education 
has become so important a part of secondary education that super- 
vision and inspection by men trained in commercial education 
may legitimately and justly be demanded for it. 

Let the state universities and state colleges supervise and inspect 
commercial education in secondary schools through whatever 
agency seems most expedient, but let that supervision be performed 
by those who are capable of rendering expert constructive aid. 
Two state institutions have paved the way and others may easily 
profit by their experiences. The inspectors for the University of 
Texas and the University of Wisconsin have accomplished results 
which cannot be overlooked, and which are sufficient proof of the 
desirability of supervision of high-school commercial work by men 
who are experts in that field of education. Let us hope that the 
state institutions in general will very early put into practice a sys- 
tematic method of supervision of high-school commercial work, and 
may these institutions also make proper provision for the perpetua- 
tion of scientifically administered secondary commercial training 
through the establishment of commercial teachers' training courses. 

Now a word to the teachers. It is futile to attempt to justify 
commercial education on the ground of its practicability. The prac- 
ticability of a high-school subject does not determine its value. 
After all is said and done, the ultimate concern must be the boy or 
the girl. What does the subject do for the pupil ? That subject 
which is retained in the high-school curriculum for no better pur- 
pose than its practicability had better be eliminated from the cur- 
riculum. A commercial subject must be "cultural" as well as 
"practical," if we may use those terms. Certainly it is essential 
that there be a closer relationship between the various groups of 
teachers, and each will have to concede to the other fields of edu- 
cation, but each must fully recognize the more important fact that 
subject in itself is not the end, but that the boy and the girl are 
the objectives in education. 



